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WITHIN THE WEEK 


To the universal question of the 
hr, “When is the Invasion going 
to start?” one answer is that the 
Invasion has already started; it is 
going on in earnest and has been 
in full force for three wks. 


Current all-out air warfare bears 
the same relation to our land in- 
vasion as does a prelude to a 
musical composition. It is an es- 
sential preliminary, a preparation 
for what is to follow. In the 
month of April, Allied forces 
dropped on the German reich and 
the occupied countries of Europe 
a total of nearly one hundred 
thousand tons of explosives. 


Let us put fit another way: For 
the past month our enemy has 
sustained a bombardment averag- 
ing more than two tons of bombs 
a minute sixty minutes to the hr, 
24 hrs of the day. If you can vis- 
ualize that kind of punishment, in 
constantly increasing momentum, 
you may have some conception of 
the havoc our bombers have 
wrought. 


In warfare we must consider not 
only attainment of objectives, but 
also cost of operations. In April 
conquests, we lost approx 3% of 
participating bombers, and slight- 
ly less than 1% of fighter planes. 
These losses, while distressing in 
their individual implications, are 
low for operations of such magni- 
tude and daring. We do not be- 
lieve they reflect accurately the 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


weakness of enemy aerial resist- 
ance. Certainly the Nazis are hus- 
banding their air power for com- 
ing invasion, and for subsequent 
last-stand protection of the reich. 


This wk found Germans admit- 
ting “with sorrow” that there’s no 
longer chance of negotiated peace 
thru division of Allied forces. Thus 
they are braced to meet an inva- 
sion of western Europe with some 
67 divisions (possibly 700,000 
troops) while maintaining 195 di- 
visions to cope with Russians m 
east. Finnish, Italian and Balkan 
fronts account for an add'l esti- 
mated 57 divisions. Thus the Ger- 
man dread of divided strength is 
already a reality. 


One of the objectives of current 
bombing program is, of course, to 
disrupt communication systems in 
Europe, making it difficult for 
Nazis to bring up troops quickly, 
as required to offset surprise land- 
ings. Reports indicate consider- 
able success in this endeavor. 


“ ” 


You will note that current issue 
of QuoTE is printed on a lighter 
weight paper. This move is ne- 
cessitated by our rapidly increas- 
ing circulation. We operate on a 
tonnage quota set by WPB as a 
paper-conservatiaon measure. The 
lighter weight of stock enables us 
to extend our research service to 
several thousand add’l subscribers. 


Past fortnight has brought 
new flood of war orders thus 
dashing hopes of those who 
had begun to anticipate in- 
creased conversion to consumer 
goods. This means tightening 
of civilian allotments of steel, 
copper, brass and even alumi- 
num which has been relatively 
plentiful. Also, it is expected 
manpower situation may wors- 
en by summer. ” ” ” Advo- 
cates of socialized medicine 
suffer stiff setback in poll just 
completed by Opinion Research 
which shows only 21% ever 
heard of such plan. When 
pending Wagner bill was ex- 
plained 32% imclined favorably 
until 6% payroll tax was men- 
tioned, then half balked, leav- 
ing only 16% of total favoring 
plan. Under bill’s provisions, 
doctors would be assigned by 
federal administrative districts, 
with all hospitals, clinics, etc, 
taken over by Federal gov’t, 
administered by U S Public 
Health Service.” ” ” Canada, 
plans postwar 
production of 
lignin plastics NS 
from pulp liq- 
uor, a waste 
product. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROGOONED 














WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 











“He put his country first. — 
FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT in tribute to 
the late Frank Kwnox, sec’y of the 
Navy. 

“I request that no action be taken 
that would link my name in any 
way with the nomination (for the 
Presidency.) I do not cevet it, nor 
would I accept it.".—Gen DovucLas 
MacARTHUR, in a message from Al- 
lied Headquarters, Southwest Pa- 
cific. 

“Hey, I’ve got a shoe-stamp and 
a pkg of bobby pins. How about a 
date?”—Approach of a soldier in a 
small southern town, where girls 
are at a premium. 


ad ” 


“We look where it is, not where it 
should be.”—Capt Everett L MELLOor, 
Madison, Wis detective bureau, ex- 
plaining how his operatives locate 
misplaced valuables. 


“ ” 


“Whenever I go into a hotel din- 
ing room and see a big dance band 
playing, I want to hit somebody.”’— 
Soldier back from remote regions 
of Alaska, shocked and angered by 
evidences of our prosperity and ap- 
parent unconcern. 


“e ” 


“In N Y they tease me about my 
southern accent, but now that I'm 
back in Ga for a visit, my friends 
say, ‘You’re beginning to talk like 
a Yankee.’”—CHoo CHoo JOHNSON, 
actress and model, interviewed at 
her home in Atlanta. 


«“ ” 


“If there is any acrimonious de- 
bate in the home, or any breach of 
connubial bliss, food rations must 
not be used as weapons of war.”— 
An English magistrate, fining a 
husband who threw margarine, 
cheese, bacon, bread and pickles at 
his wife. 

“It would be wrong for workers 
from the United Nations, fighting 
Fascism, to sit down and work with 
representatives from a Fascist na- 
tion.”—VINCENTE TOLEDANO, head cf 
Latin-American Labor Federation, 
explaining why Argentinian dele- 
gate was denied a seat at a recent 
labor parley. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








“We've got to elect more states- 
men and fewer politicians.”—Capt 
Epw V RICKENBACKER. 

“ ” 

“Politicians ain’t statesmen any 
more.”—JEFF Davis, president, Ho- 
boes of America, announcing that 
his group purposes henceforth to 
take an active hand in gov't. 


“e ” 


“What makes me mad is I bought 
every damned one of them myself!” 
—Mrs. EVALYN WALSH MCLEAN, com- 
menting on her numerous diamond 
bracelets. 

“ ” 

“I'm not writing poetry now be- 
cause I’m_ getting three square 
meals a day.”—NATHANIEL P Davis, 
of State Dep’t’s Foreign Service, 
who wrote Internment Interludes in 
his 21 mo’s of starvation as a Jap 
prisoner. 


“ce ” 


“Two million, one hundred and 
seventy thousand new jobs will be 
created after the war if small busi- 
ness establishments in the U S find 
a way to employ only one more 
worker than each has previously 
employed.” — CLARENCE FRANCIS, 
chairman, Gen’l Foods Corp. 


“oe ” 


“I want to do my part and prove 
that Japanese-Americans are just 
as true to the U S as other Ameri- 
cans.”—Miss Marion SEIAO Dor, N 
Y daughter of Japanese-born par- 
ents, who has just joined WAC. 


ce ” 


“The war is quickly approaching 
its dramatic climax. Nobody will 
doubt this, no matter which bel- 
ligerent party one may be siding 
with and what personal attitude 
one may have toward the event.”— 
A Berlin diplomatic correspondent, 
as quoted in a London dispatch. 


on. 


“It is unfortunate to think of 
women as a group, because women 
don’t vote that way.”—Miss Marc- 
ARET WELLS, pres, Nat’l League of 
Women Voters. 


“ee ” 


“This generation has had to learn 
the hard way that there can be no 
security in isolationism, under 
whatever name it masquerades. 
But we have yet to learn what is 
involved in our new responsibility 
as a member of the United Nations.” 
—JOHN W _ STUDEBAKER, Commis- 
sioner of Education. 





“ ” 


“Most insidious of all forms of 
self-enslavement is the hero wor- 
shipping of the indispensible man, 
so common and so unfortunate to- 
day ... in Germany, Italy, Japan; 
yes, even in America.”—J H Van 
DEVENTER, editorial, Iron Age. 

“ ” 

“Consumption of a cream puff in 
Kansas has no effect upon the tem- 
perature of Suez.”—Maj-Gen Rus- 
SELL L MAXweELL, asst chief of staff, 
in charge of supply, denying that 
civilian production has adversely 
affected supply of our military 
forces. 

“ ” 

“The fussy housewife who for- 
merly took hrs to decide where 
movers should place the furniture 
can’t do that this yr. She’ll have to 
decide in advance; movers haven't 
the time.” — Dante. HEALy, pres, 
Chicago Movers Ass’n. 


“e ” 


“If we were to decide to cut the 
1,500,000-bbI melon representing the 
difference between present gasoline 
stocks and minimum working levels, 
this melon, distributed in propor- 
tion to present users, over a 12-mo 
period, would amount to a 2'-oz 
jigger of extra gasoline a wk to 
each ‘A’ card holder.”—RaLtpH K 
Davies, deputy petroleum admin- 
istrator. 

oe ” 

“In °33 pigs were killed by gov't 
order. Now I am going the Admin- 
istration one better—giving away 
free pork without ration points.”— 
Geo R Cuamp, Marion, Ill farmer, 
announcing that he will give away 
18 pigs because gov’t order barring 
corn sales makes it impossible for 
him to feed them. 
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“It’s a darned sight better than 
we ever thought it was going to be.” 
—Ros’t S WILSON, v-p Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co, discussing syn- 
thetic rubber, which he says is 
“96% as good as natural rubber” 
for tires. 


“ ” 


“The chief obstacle to a freer 
flow of savings into productive en- 
terprise is likely to be found in 
the tax laws.”—Eric A JOHNSTON, 
pres, U S Chamber of Commerce, 
urging Congress to re-write taxes 
on business as 1st step in postwar 
planning program. 


« ” 


“The amusement business is about 
the only industry that hasn’t made 
any money out of war. We are tak- 
ing a terrific shoving around by 
the nation’s legislators. They never 
think about us because we have 
nobody to plead our cause.”—EDDIE 
Cantor, commenting on lack of 
freon gas for theatre cooling sys- 
tems which threatens to close many 
movie houses this summer. Cantor 
keynotes appeal for high-calibre 
public relations counsel for the 
amusement irdustry. 


“ ” 


“We have reduced our research 
to bedrock, eliminating every pro- 
ject that is not war connected. . . 
Now, Washington tells draft boards 
they can no longer defer young 
scientists, They can’t defer, for ex- 
ample, men who are producing new 
seed varieties such as Vicland oats, 
which increase yields up to 50%. 
Yet local boards can still defer any 
number of men whose only responsi- 
bility is the planting of that seed. 
It doesn’t make sense.”—Spokesman 
for scientific group at U of Wis. 


oe ” 


“For decades we have witnessed 
gradual but fatal dry rot spreading 
from the hearts of our cities. Our 
business areas are gradually mov- 
ing away from sections our fathers 
knew as centers of thriving com- 
merce. Redevelopment of such areas 
is the job of private enterprise, with 
sufficient public machinery and as- 
sistance to make it possible.”—W1L- 
son W Wyart (mayor Louisville, 
Ky) pres, American Society of 
Planning Officials. 


Add to Invasion rumors: “The 
Atlantic Fleet has been moved to 
Room 1009.”—Sign noted in Navy 
Bidg, Washington. 


“ee ” 


“It seems to me that marriage is 
a form of disciplinary action.”— 
Capt VERNON C BalILEy, Camp 
Grant, Ill, who retrieved a private 
from guard house so that his mar- 
riage might proceed as scheduled. 


oe ” 


“Sixty-five per cent of the Ameri- 
can people still have incomes so in- 
adequate that they are outside the 
possibility of creating homes for 
themselves.”»—Dean WaLTER R Mac- 
Cornack, school of architecture, 
Mass Inst of Technology. 


“ce ” 


“When the invasion starts and 
the fighting hits its highest pitch, 
the workers of America must carry 
out their assignments as a stern 
and solemn duty with the same 
spirit and the same high morale as 


our armed forces.” — Wm GREEN, 
pres, AFofL. 
“ ” 
“T’ve hated the whole damn 


business, . . I often wonder why 
I’m here at all, since I don’t have 
to be, but I’ve found no answer 
anywhere short of  insanity.”— 
ERNIE PYLE, war _ correspondent, 
bidding adieu to Italian front. (He 
is now in England.) In recent in- 
structions to Producer Cowan, who 
is making movie based on the Pyle 
book, Here’s Your War! Ernie 
wrote: “Don’t picture me constantly 
running around with pencil and 
note-book.” 


“e ” 


“This church should honor con- 
scientious decision whether it leads 
to participation in or absention 
from war.”—From the majority re- 
port of a subcommittee of the Meth- 
odist Church, asserting that the 
Church should reaffirm its stand 
of 1940, that it would “not officially 
endorse, support or participate in 
war.” A powerful minority faction 
asserts that position is “unrealistic” 
since only 600 Methodists are in 
conscientious objectors’ camps, 
while more than a million are in 
armed services. The 762 delegates 
to gen’l conference will vote on 
this significantly important issue. 


— 


“Gen Hell is going to take over 
and bust things wide open!”— 
Maple Leaf, Canadian army news- 
paper, forecasting new large-scale 
campaign in Italy. 





e ” 


“You turn your lamb chops over 
on the stove, and I'll run my army.” 
—Gen MarkK W C ark, in a letter 
to Mrs. Clark, who had remon- 
strated with him for daily visits to 
the front. 


“ ” 


“We haven’t much to boast about. 
The Japs ran us out of here a 
damn sight faster than we are 
coming back.”—Gen Jos W STILL- 
WELL, commander of .American 
forces in China-Burma-India, on 
2nd anniversary of his retreat from 
Burma. 


“ ” 


“Information has reached me 
that the ownership and control of 
slot machines (at military posts) 
is in the hands of a very small and 
select clique close to the admin- 
istration.”—Sen StTy.es Brinvces, of 
N H, asking War dep’t for partic- 
ulars as to how machines were in- 
stalled, why they are permitted to 
function. 








Droke House 


AMERICA’S LARGEST PUBLISHER 
OF SPEECH MATERIAL 
e 

QUOTE is issued weekly by Droke House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Maxwell Droke, 
Editorial Director. Subscription: $5 per 
year in advance, in U. S. and Possessions. 
Two years, $8. Your own and a gift sub- 
scription, $8. Foreign, $7 per year. En- 
tered as Second Class matter ot the 
Post Office at Indi lis, Indi 





under Act of March 3, 1879. QUOTE 
uses no original manuscripts; does not 
accept advertising. Persons using mate- 
rial from QUOTE should credit original 
sources. Unidentified items may be cred- 
ited to QUOTE. 
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Saving Millions With Salvage, 
Grit, 4-23-"44— An advancing Amer- 
ican soldier feels a sharp sting on 


his palms as his gun is knocked 
from his hands by an enemy bullet. 
Unscathed himself, he grabs a rifle 
from a dead buddy’s hands. The 
battle goes on. 

To the left a machine-gun em- 
placement is knocked out of action. 
Rushing in to take over the posi- 
tion, a replacement detail brings its 
own equipment. A canteen is punc- 
tured and quickly tossed aside. 
Packs and kits are dropped. 


An army on the move in combat 


is forced to abandon valuable 
equipment. There is no time to 
round up lost articles. A _ battle- 


littered field is left—strewn with 
equipment costing thousands of 
dollars. That’s where the work of 
the “junkmen’’—the new division of 
the quartermaster corps—begins. 

Never making the headlines, mbrs 
of this unit get no medals except 
those they pick up on the field of 
combat. Sometimes they are killed 
or wounded, but theirs is the im- 
portant task of saving taxpayers 
millions of dollars by saving and re- 
pairing war material. 

In one month, a salvage collecting 
company of 211 officers and men 
salvaged nearly a million dollars 
worth of equipment in Italy—a 
varied assortment of booty ranging 
from barrage balloons to buttons. 

After being turned in to a sal- 
vage warehouse, “junk” is cleaned, 
repaired, sterilized, emerging with a 
new lease on life and ready for ac- 
tive duty again. Sixty per cent of 
it is back within a few hrs. Thirty 
per cent more is put into service 
after major repairs. Only ten per 
cent goes to the scrap heap. 


ACHIEVEMENT 
It is better to be nobly remem- 
bered, than nobly born.—Earu 


Riney, Church Mgt. 


AMERICAN WAY 


We live for it, we fight for it, if 
need be we die for it. We mortgage 
our future to keep it alive. Some 
day we hope to agree on what it is. 
The American way.—Sen SoaPer. 


ART—American 


From the day in 1848 when the 
lst circular saw and lathe were in- 
stalled in Grand Rapids, Mich, it 
is impossible to detect in the entire 
record one sign of artistry, or one 
sign of any effort to establish a 
really contemporary American style. 
—T H RossSJOHN-GIBBINGS, Good 
Bye, Mr Chippendale (Knopf). 


AVIATION—Future 


I anticipate a postwar average of 
600 passengers by air per day in 
each direction between U S and 
Canada and the British Isles and 
continent of Europe——Epw P Warn- 
ER, vice-chairman, Civil Aeronautics 
Bd. 

iti ” 

Within the next decade or two air 
travel in U S will assume propor- 
tions equivalent to approx 70% of 
the present Pullman rail travel— 
PaRKER VAN ZANDT, consultant, 
Brookings Inst. 


CHARITY 

The trouble is that too often 
charity not only begins but ends at 
home. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

In almost all our American cities, 
we find that after we take out all 
acreage req’d for industry, adminis- 
tration and transportation, the re- 
mainder of land may be so ar- 
ranged, with a new street pattern, 
that we could house the entire pop- 
ulation allowing each family approx 
4000 sq ft to live on.—JERROLD W 
LosEL, “Urban Redevelopment Must 
Include Gardens,” American Sav- 
ings & Loan News, 4-'44. 


CONFUSION 

Over a desk in an OPA office in 
Washington is a big sign: “Shhh! 
The Enemy is Listening!” Under it 


—_ 


some wag has scribbled: “And is he 
confused!’"—WAaALTER WINCHELL. 





CONSERVATISM—Radicalism 


When a man has something to 
lose in life that he has earned, he 
becomes a conservative; when he 
has nothing to lose in life that he 
has earned he becomes a radical.— 
Banking. 


CRISIS 


Two kinds of people are consoling 
in times of crisis—those who are 
completely courageous and those 
who are more scared than you are. 
—Alexander Animator, hm Alexan- 
der Film Co. 





South American Way 


A reporter telephoned _ the 
Uruguayan embassy to check on 
the spelling of the name of Juan 
Jose Amezaga, pres of Uruguay. 
The ambassador, himself, ans’d 
the phone. “Just a moment,” he 
said, “I'll have to let my sec’y 
answer that question.” 

“ ” 

In Washington, the Minister 
from one of the more restless S 
American countries was having 
cocktails with a representative of 
our State dep’t. The glasses were 
extended, and the Minister pro- 
posed a toast: “To my President 
—whoever he may be.” 











DIPLOMACY 


With tears in her eyes his wife 
exclaimed: “I know you don’t love 
me—you've forgotten my birthday!” 

“Darling,” replied the quick 
thinker, “I am more sorry than I 
can say, but it is really your fault.” 

“My fault?” she exclaimed. “How 
can that be?” 

He took her hand in his. “How 
can I remember your birthday,” he 
asked, “when there is never any- 
thing about you to remind me that 
you are a day older than you were a 
yr ago?”—Kablegram, hm Kable 
Bros Co. 


ENEMIES—Friends 


Enemies are usually more pre- 
dictable than friends—Howarp W 
Newton, Adv & Selling. 
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FREEDOM—of Expression 

Another danger to freedom of 
expression. . . is the asinine practice 
of giving out information “off the 
record.” It started in the nation’s 
capital, has spread to the hamlet. 
Some wives even are _ reported 
speaking to their husbands “off the 
record.” 

If a doz or 100 reporters are priv- 
ileged to know, why isn’t the public 
informed? Is anyone so naive as to 
believe that a secret can be kept by 
more than one person? —L D 
HOTCHKISS (managing editor, Los 
Angeles Times) Editor & Publisher, 
4-22-44. 


GOD—in War 

David’s destruction of Goliath, 
the rout of the Midianites by Gid- 
eon’s 100 trumpeters and pitcher- 
bearers, and the United Nations’ 
now recognized victory in this war 
all belong in the same historical 
category. In each case such victors 
—hopelessly outclassed—win chiefly 
by having the Lord on their side. — 
LESLIE E NEVILLE, editorial, Aviation, 
4-"44. 


GOSSIP 

There aren’t any 
They are always 
Telescope. 


idle rumors. 
busy.— Religious 


HOUSING—Shortage 

One renter in overcrowded Fresno 
found a house in double-quick time. 

The ad he placed in a newspaper 
read: “Plenty of liquor for landlord 
with unfurnished house. I am in 
the liquor business and will pay my 
full rent or any part of it with 
liquor at ceiling prices.” 

The OPA said it was all right— 
a renter could pay his rent in mar- 
bles if he found a willing landlord. 
—United Press dispatch. 


INCONVENIENCE—of War 

It can be very disturbing to drop 
into a corner cigar store for cigar- 
ettes and find that your favorite 
brand is out of stock. We saw it 
happen to a girl one day last wk, 
and she was disturbed. “Darn it,” 
she said, in pretty indignation 
“sometimes I wish this war was 
over.”—New Yorker. 


INFLATION 
Inflation does not come in great 
sensational sweeps. It creeps up on 


us in penny by penny increases in 
our daily purchases. It is the con- 
stant responsibility of the women of 
the country to see that dollars and 
cents ceiling prices are not ex- 
ceeded.—From a bulletin issued by 
Nat’l Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s clubs. 


INGENUITY 


Gen Douglas MacArthur was to 
preside at a meeting of officers. 


A subordinate suggested that the 
meeting be called at 11 o'clock. 


“No,” vetoed MacArthur. “Ar- 
range the meeting for 4:30 p m. 
Everyone will be hungry then; anx- 
ious to leave for dinner. I'll get 
what I want quickly by starving 
them into submission.” 





The Morning Mail 

An invitation to speak at the 
opening of the N Y Museum of 
Science and Industry was extend- 
ed, by letter, to Albert Einstein. 
Days passed, with no word from 
the great scientist. Finally, ap- 
proached by an _ intermediary, 
Einstein explained innocently: 

“I’ve given up opening mail, 
and I honestly find life much 
simpler that way.” 

“ ” 

One day, 30 odd yrs ago, the 
late Linford Smith, founder of 
the dental trade journal Oral 
Hygiene, stowed a day’s corre- 
spondence in the deep drawer of 
his desk, to see if, as a result of 
entirely neglecting about 50 let- 
ters, anything dire would hap- 
pen to theebusiness. Nothing did. 











INSTRUCTION—Religion 


Society seems to attach far more 
importance to its public school 
teachers than to those who teach 
the Bible and spiritual living. It 
gives the public school teacher 4 
yrs of training in a teachers’ col- 
lege, allows him 5 hrs a day, 5 days 
a wk, to get your child ready for life. 
It gives the Sunday school class to 
anyone who will take it, and allows 
him 45 min a wk to get the child 
ready for eternity!—Ross L HoL- 
MAN, “Let’s Teach the Bible!” 
Christian Herald, 5-44. 














CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 





For past six mo’s American Army 


personnel in Britain have been 
heavily propagandized to put aside 
more money for future. Posters 
drive home the idea with slogans 
such as “Save your money for your 
honey.” Tho you will hear no open 
admissions, it is fact that program 
is inspired by desire to cut down 
our soldier spending in Britain, 
which is disproportionate to sums 
low-paid British soldiers can spend. 
Our lavish display of coin has 
roused plenty of resentment. 

Some far-sighted execs in radio are 
deploring increased concentration 
on studio audiences at shows aired 
on nat’l networks. Many perform- 
ers, notably the comics, place em- 
phasis on visual entertainment, to 
disadvantage of listening audience. 
Another growing practice is that 
of dragging in topical gags for ltd 
groups—soldiers at training camps, 
for example. Execs issue warning 
that radio exists for and by suf- 
ferance of unseen audience. 

News of nylon is brighter than 
some think. While there’s no im- 
mediate prospect of nylon hose, 
stocking industry can get into pro- 
duction quicker than most due to 
fact that there’s no reconversion 
problem. Nylon hosiery can be 
made on same machines that now 
turn out rayon. Du Pont exec esti- 
mates nylon yarn sufficient for 9 
prs per woman annually can be 
produced with existing facilities, as 
war demands ease. 

Dr Toyohito Kagawa, Japanese 
Christian well known in U §, is now 
in Japan carrying on city-to-city 
evangelistic campaign, according to 
missionaries who ret’d on Grips- 
holm. His social service centers are 
said to be still functioning. 
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AVIATION: When our big 4-en- 
gined bombers get into thin upper 
atmosphere, motors “breathe” thru 


supercharger, spinning at 28,000 
revolutions per min. But these mo- 
tors sometimes explode from over- 
speeding. Now, new device serves 
as “brain” regulating superchargers, 
preventing engine blowouts 5 mi 
above ground. Mechanism controls 
supercharger speeds automatically 
provides maximum safe power 
outpt. Known officially as electronic 
turbo regulator. Developed by Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell. 


“ ” 


PRODUCTS: Chrysler is experi- 
menting with Diesel engine weigh- 
ing 11 oz per horsepower. Can oper- 
ate on gasoline as well as diesel oil. 
Weight per h p in production model 
will be somewhat higher. 

“ ” 

SCIENCE: Women suffering from 
pathologic “grief reaction” precip- 
itated by loss of someone dear, have 
been successfully treated by elec- 
tric-shock therapy. Treatment does 
not appear to have psychologic 
foundation. Apparently physiologic 
alterations of an unknown type 
take place and this is basis of re- 
covery—(New Eng Jnl of Medi- 
cine.) 

“ ” 

TRANSPORTATION: Dr Ernest 
Hooten, anthropologist, has been set 
chore by B & Mry. He will test 
3,000 potential passengers with ad- 
justable chair that gauges seat 
height and length, elbow and back 
height, and hip and shoulder width. 
—(Newswk). 

“o ” 

VITAMINS: Will time come when 
gov’t forbids sale of vitamins to 
consumer? Some makers think it’s 
possibility, when common foods are 
sufficiently fortified for average 
diet. Vitamins would then be re- 
served for deficiency conditions, 


dispensed by dr’s prescription. 





LABOR—Relations 


“Employe” is a cold, impersonal 
word. It smacks of regimentation. 
In these days of awakened social 
consciousness no one wants to be 
called an employe. Industry stands 
in need of a new democratic symbol 
of service rather than servitude — 
T Harry THompson, Sales Mot. 


LANGUAGE 


I do not pretend that (my char- 
acters) are American as Americans 
see themselves. They are American 
seen thru an English eye. 

I have not attempted to repro- 
duce the peculiarities of their 
speech. The mess English writers 
make when they try to do this is 
only equalled by the mess Ameri- 
can writers make when they try to 


reproduce English as spoken in 
England. 
Slang is the great pitfall—W 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM, The Razor’s 
Edge (Doubleday). 


LONELINESS—Love 


Herbert Mayes, editor of Good 
Housekeeping, quotes this hard-to- 
forget vignette, which Meyer Levin 
told in Collier’s several yrs ago: 

She was a gangly, painfully un- 
attractive child, with annoying 
mannerisms that set her apart from 
other children in the orphan asy- 
lum. Shunned by the children, ac- 
tively disliked by the teachers. 

The head of the _ institution 
longed for an opportunity to pack 
her off to reform school. One after- 
noon it looked as tho her opportun- 
ity had come. It was reported that 
the child was conducting clandes- 
tine correspondence with someone 
outside the grounds. “I saw her 
write a note and hide it in a tree 
near the brick wall,” the little girl’s 
unwilling roommate declared. 

The note was found. The head- 
mistress pounced upon it—then 
passed it silently to her assistant. 


It read: “To whoever finds this: 
I love you.” 
MILLENNIUM 


Some day a Governor will issue a 
proclamation that a certain day 
shall be set aside as not being a day 
for anything.—Louisville Courier- 
Jnl, 


=. 








Then it Shall be Won... 


This war will not be won when 
the peace treaties have all been 
signed, sealed and_ delivered, 
however wisely they may be 
drawn and however noble and 
unselfish the spirit which ani- 
mates their authors. It will be 
won only when free men and 
women everywhere have accept- 
ed, in their minds and in their 
hearts, the fact that peace is in- 
divisible, that it can be had only 
at a price, and that every one of 
us must pay a little part of that 
price and go on paying it, for the 
inestimable privilege of living in 
a free and peaceful world.—GEo 
FIELDING EvioT, Hour of Tri- 
umph, (Reynal). 











MONEY—Modern Conception 


In war we are discovering that 
things which are physically pos- 
sible are financially possible. 
What we did about all sorts of 
things, including money, before 
the war forms no reliable pattern 
of what we can do or will do when 
the war is over. Money is slave, not 
master, now; the lack of ft does not 
halt the production of a single 
bomb.—Stuart CHASE, Where’s the 
Money Coming From? (20th Cen- 
tury Fund). 


OPPORTUNITY—Postwar 

We do a lot of airy dreaming 
about this fantastic postwar world 
and its great opportunities. Of 
course there will be opportunities, 
as there always have been. But they 
will exist only for those strong 
enough and courageous enough to 
make them.—WIwn CLINE, adv exec, 
at a private dinner. 


POSTWAR—Planning 

On the bulletin board of a mid- 
western university, an observer re- 
cently noted schedules of 42 dif- 
ferent meetings, each devoted to 
some phase of postwar planning. 


PRAYER 


Whenever I pray on my knees I 
usually wind up by asking God to 
keep me on my toes.—-Democracy in 
Action. 
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Looking Toward Tomorrow 


Few of us sense how this war has speeded up the world of science and 


invention. 


Ideas, services, products that a couple of yrs ago seemed dis- 


tant, nebulous, and with a definite Jules Verne-ish cast stand now liter- 
ally on the threshold of tomorrow. They await only the exit of Mars to 
become reality. DonaLp G Coo.ey and the editors of Mechanix Illustrated 
Magazine give us a prevue of these waiting wonders in an exciting new 


book, Your World Tomorrow (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $2.50). 


Tho their 


predictions appear at times to border on the fantastic, they have confined 
themselves to tested principles and, in general, to products that have actu- 
ally been developed, at least as laboratory models. 

In the paragraphs that follow they give us a glimpse of how to start 


a May morning in 194X: 


You roll out of bed for the day’s 
work, but you don’t kick off any 
blankets because there aren’t any 
there. 


You have slept comfortably 
through a cold night under an in- 
visible and weightless blanket of 
warmth furnished by black light 
lamps, at the foot and head of the 
bed, that provide heat without 
light. ... 


It’s a shivery morning, though, so, 
when you have _ switched off the 
lamp-blanket, you dash to the bed- 
room window and twist a button on 
a small rectangular box on the sill. 


Warmth pours through the box 
louvres into the room—warmth 
stolen from freezing outside air, 
which contains latent heat that is 
squeezed out of it by the little win- 
dow box, a process exactly the re- 
verse of the principle of your house- 
hold refrigerator. 


In the bathroom you shower and 
shave with hot water warmed by 
waste heat pumped out of your 
household refrigerator. 

It is still dark outdoors, but you 
don’t bother to turn on the lights 
as you walk downstairs. The ban- 
ister and stair treads give forth a 
greenish glow, captured from yes- 
terday’s sunlight, that makes mis- 
steps impossible. 

In the kitchen you turn on fluor- 
escent lamps and flood the room 
with packaged sunshine. You hold 
a cup under a spigot, and piping 
hot coffee pours. out, freshly 
brewed by a gadget that turned it- 
self on automatically. 

You can step into the living room, 
lift a miniature morning newspa- 
per out of the radio-facsimile set 
that printed it while you slept, and 
read it with your breakfast if your 
wife will let you—but that’s another 
story. 








RACES—Negro 

The white northerner can feel 
that Negroes ought to be in the 
south. The urban workers can feel 
the Negro should be in the country; 
the farmer that they should not 
compete for the land. Always the 
claim is that the Negro should be 
somewhere else. But on a nat’l 
scale, there is no “somewhere else.” 
—GUNNAR MyrpaAL, The American 
Dilemma (Harper). 


VALUES—in Wartime 

Many consumers are getting care- 
less in their shopping. They don’t 
watch the scales when things are 
weighed. Often they don’t even in- 
quire the price per lb. They just ask, 
“How many points will it take?”— 
“Short Weight—Short Change,” 
Consumers’ Guide, 3-44. 


WAR—Reparations 


Germany, on her own showing, 
spent over $40 billion preparing for 
this war—eight times what she paid 
in reparations for the last one. 


If Germany had been forced to 
pay in exact proportion to what she 
extorted from France in 1871—and 
if she had repaid one-half of her 
borrowings—she never could have 
rearmed sufficiently to invade Po- 
land in ’39.—LELAND SToOwE, “Let’s 
Not Be Suckers Again,” Look, 5-2- 
"44, 


WEALTH 


Remember when you were a kid 
and used to bet a million dollars— 
and thought that was all the money 
there was?—Wis Dells Events. 
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The Young May Moon 
THOS MOORE, 


THOS Moore, in common with the 
poets of his period, seems to have 
had a special predilection for the 
month of May. Moore was born in 
1779, died in 1852. 


The young May moon is beaming, 
love, 
The glow-worm’s lamp is gleaming, 
love; 
How sweet to rove 
Through Morna’s grove, 
When the drowsy world is dream- 
ing, love! 
Then awake!—the heavens 
bright, my dear, 
’Tis never too late for delight, my 
dear, 
And the best of all ways 
To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the 
night, my dear! 


look 


Now all the world is sleeping, love, 


-But the Sage, his star-watch keep- 


ing, love, 
And I, whose star 
More glorious far 
Is the eye from that 
peeping, love. 
Then awake!—till rise of sun, my 
dear, 
The Sage’s glass 
dear, 
Or in watching the flight 
Of bodies of light 
He might happen to take thee for 
one, my dear! 


casement 


we'll shun, my 








WORLD—Dimensions 


If any one says: “This is a small 
world,” let him chase his hat on a 
windy day.—Watchman-Ezaminer. 
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A mountain boy from north Ar- 
kansas stepped up before an o‘- 
ficer after his medical examination 
had been completed at the draft 
induction center. 

The officer asked what he wanted 
to be. 

“What are 
ductee. 

“I’m a captain.” 

“Well, that’s what I want to be.” 

“No,” explained the captain. “I 
mean, where do you want to go?” 

“TI want to go home,” the youth 
responded. 

“But who'll do your fighting for 
you?” asked the officer. 

Replied the mountaineer: “The 
same guys who are doing the fight- 
ing for you.”—Associated Press. 





you?” said the in- 


“e ” 


Down in S Car it seems, the fe- 
male of the species gains a know- 
ledge of masculine ways and wiles 
at a tender age. 

Mabel, aged three, had been 
playing with a little boy, a new- 
comer in the community. Presently 
there was a fight. A battered Mabel 
streaked for parental solace, wail- 
ing, “Mother, I got bit by a wolf!” 
—Atlanta Jnl. 

e ” 

“Mother,” inquired a four-yr-old, 
“what am I made of?” 

“Dust,” was the laconic reply. 

“Yes,” said the young man, with 
a trace of impatience, “but I mean 
alter I have had a bath?”—Evan- 
gelical Beacon. 


“e ” 


The sweet young thing had asked 
why soldiers are called dogfaces. 

“Well,” explained a mbr of our 
fighting forces, “the Army is a dog’s 
life. We live in pup tents and are 
given dog-tags for identification. 
We exist mainly on hot dogs, and 
we usually have hang-dog expres- 
sions on our faces.” 


“ ” 


An officer of the law chanced 
upon a man pacing the sidewalk 
at 3 am. Being alert to the re- 
sponsibilities of his post, he paused 
to inquire into the unusual situa- 
tion. 

“Oh, it’s all right, officer,” he was 
assured. “I live here. I forgot my 
keys and I’m waiting for my chil- 
dren to come home and let me in.” 


=. 








GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Tuomas J Watson, President 
Internat’l Business Machines Co 


“Yonder,” said the Town 
Oracle, “in the _ sheltering 
branches of that oak tree lies 
the laziest man in this com- 
munity.” 

“Oh, now,” said the stranger 
charitably, “you may be too 
harsh in your judgment. After 
all, it’s a hot day. What’s the 
harm of catching a little nap?” 

“Nap, heck!” snapped the 
Oracle. “Do you know how 
that lazy loafer got up into 
that tree? Well I'll tell you. 
Thutty yr ago, he laid his’se’f 
down on an acorn!” 








In a civil service examination 
given in New York some time ago, 
one of the questions asked was the 
following: 

“If a man buys an article for 
$12.25 and sells it for $9.75, does he 
gain or lose by the transaction?” 

One of our modern young sweet 
things, with good looks unmarred 
by brains, after studying for a 
while, gave the foilowing answer: 

“He gains on the cents but loses 
on the dollars.” 

iti ” 

They had been sitting in the 
swing in the moonlight alone. No 
word broke the stillness for half 
an hour until— 

“Suppose you had money,” 
said, “what would you do?” 

He threw out his chest, in all the 
glory of young manhood, and said, 
“I’d travel!” 

He felt her young, warm hand 
slide into his. When he looked up, 
she was gone. . In his hand 
was a nickel—Capper’s Wkly 


she 


“Mother,” said little Mabel, “do 
missionaries go to heaven?” 

“Why, of course, dear,” 
mother replied. 

“Do cannibals?” 

“No; I'm afraid they don’t.” 

“But, mother,” the little girl in- 
sisted, “if a cannibal eats a mission- 
ary, he’ll have to go, won’t he?” 

—Kablegram, hm Kable Bros Co 

“ ” 

“I like the shy demure type,” ob- 
served a sailor of our acquaintance, 
“you know—the kind you have to 
whistle at twice.” 


her 


OF THE WEEK 


If we could only agree not to 
have another war until this one 
has been paid for, we might 
really have peace in our time.— 
HowarpD BruBAKER, New Yorker. 

“ ” 

A serious wartime problem 
the girls are facing is selecting 
gowns that will lock well with 
either a soldier or a sailor.— 
Judge. 

“ ” 

Night clubs of these days re- 
mind one of the Gay Nineties. 
The women are gay and the men 
are 90.— Arcadia (Wis) News- 
Leade;. 

“ ” 

The most enjoyable way to 
follow a vegetable diet is to let 
the cow eat it and take yours in 
roast beef. 





